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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
figion of the Bible. anid the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science. Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, aad will aim to interpret all events from « spirtual point 
of view, an] in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to thove who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money anal w.thout price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oavida Com nuaity and its branch at Wallingford. aided 
by the fres contribution: of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that che idewof a FREX DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eom plement and coasumn ution of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
aad Frese Beavvolvat Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated am>ag all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thas the Circ dar, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will des ¥ to itselfa voluateer constituency more whole-hearted 
for instanc:, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it anaually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen nambers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
retura us scopy with his nam: and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order, ‘* Discontinue ” 

Adress * TLE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N.Y." 





Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
wankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. l'ue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Jouroslism is the superior function of the 
press—imore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


Ss. New houseco’s 


SUPERIORSTE&EEL TRAPS, 


Enameled raveling-Bigs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Presocervea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID 1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive inet attention. 
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Dublications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wisi to anderstand Bistr Coumentsu—its constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports an other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religious wn l Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 
FE" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 


nished to order; and any of the cbove Publicutions 





may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of insPIRA ‘iON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIxiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a painphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
vital or@aANIzaTICN, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect an yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and co ntributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in tastes, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea* h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

iJome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 
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The Fr entieaene y of Truth. 


A HOME-LECTURE, BY G. W. N., APR. 26, 1862. 





I wish to propound to your attention this even- 
ing a few thoughts on a somewhat abstruse sub- 
ject, though no: an unpractical one. My proposi- 
tion is, that one of the attributes God has given 
to Truth, is Mystery; and that one of the condi- 
tions which seems to attend its search and at- 
tainment, is the power of Secresy. These t-vo 
elements, Mystery and Reserve or Secresy, are, if 
we consider it, the great characteristics which 
front us everywhere as we look into the creation. 
From the heavenly planets, to the smallest insect, 
nature wraps her processes in mystery—not ina 
darkness that is impenetrable; on the contrary 
she invites patient inspection, and always rewards 
it by discovery ; but she babbles nothing to the 
carcless, the frivolous, the unprepared. No 
steam-engine is found by accident, no planetary 
orbit is explained in visible figures on the sky. 
The rocks and the ocean donot gossip of the 
giand secrets that lie, open, indeed, but legible 
only to the instructed, in their bosom. These 
things have been kept for thousands of years pro- 
foundly hidden from the race, and at last have 
only yielded themselves up to the powers of vis- 
ion, prepared by all past education, which such 
men as Newton, Watt, Hugh Miller and others of 
these later ages have brought to bear upon them, 
Do we not sec that nature, as well as human 
speakers, requires a'sympathetic audience, before 
she can be confidential in imparting her inmost 
truths ? that with her us with us, union only 
means freedom ? Think of the ages in which these 
splendid powers and uses of nature have lain un- 
known and uninvoked, during which she has been 
patiently waiting for men of sufficient stature to 
interrogate her, and a fit audience of men tu re- 
ceive her communications. And do we not all 
feel that nature ( by which I mean the ever-acting 
providence of God over us), is even now swelling 
toward agrander consummation than poets or 
philosophers have dreamed of, and waits only the 
ripeness of preparation, to crown man by a new 
disclosure of truth, with his royal diadem of im- 
mortality ? 

So far L have spoken of the mystery of truth 
as it appears in the oulward working of nature. 
But we shall find thar th. same characteristic 
belongs to truth in every other ,sphere; and that 
those who stand as its representatives, partake in 
the degree in which they are identified with it, 
of its mystery. Look at the case of those mas 
ter minds in history, who have towered above 
th. ir fellows, and struck out new paths for man- 
kind, and you will find that they have always 
been subject to misapprehension. Few of their 
cotemporaries have understood them, and their 
bivgraphies only gleam forth into partial light, 
hundreds of years after their death. It is in dis 
pute to-day, whether Bacon was one of the best, 
or the meanest of mankind. Cromwell has only 
just emerged from the clouds, so that we can see 
his grandeur, Shakspeare with all his resplen- 
dent genius, stands tous persunaily almostas a 
myth. so few of the details of his life have been 
preserved. Of Columbus how little is known! 
Of the inventors of printing that sheds light on 
all other things, there is but a faint record.— 
John Brown may perhaps be cited as a late ex- 
ample of one whose character and undertakings 
will continue to brighten in the illumination of 
time. for a hundred come. Whether 
they chose it voluntarily or not, the<e persons by 
thir close dealmg with the vital truth of their 
day, were thrown out of the glare of common- 
place hfe, into the shadow and myatery that be- 
We see their deeds— 
but not 
till it is too late to mquire, history 
would give almost all her other treasures for mfor- 
mation about them, do we find out that we have 
not known the nev fhemselves. So it has been, 
so will c_ntinue to be, with the chosen intimates 
of truth. 

But | wish now to present the further fact that 
the leaders of men in the past, this 
quality of mystery in the truth, and that it seeks 


years to 


longs to things eternal. 
every body has the benefit of their lives, 
and when 


recognizing 
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chosen and prepazed channels for its transini. ston, 


have codperated with it by erecting hierarchies or 
exclusive circles, constituting from age to age what 
I call the Free-Masonry of Truth. The proof of 
this is of conrse not patent on the surface, but 
there are abundant indications of something of 
the kind in history, and most of all in the Bible. 
Postponing for a little the facts about Christian- 
ity and the Bible, an indirect proof of my asser- 
tion may perhaps be drawn from the practice of 
the ancient heathen world. The most sacred 
rites of the Greeks and Egyptians were secluded 
from common sight. The El!eusinian mysteries, 
under which name was designated a sacred Fes- 
tival of the Greeks, was so superstitiously obser- 
ved that any one revealing its rites was supposed 
to call divine vengeance upon his head, and it was 
deemed unsafe to live with him. If any one ap- 
peared at the celebration, either intentionally or 
through ignorance, without proper introduction, he 
was itnmediately punished with death. “ Proculs 
O procul, este profani, toto que absistite luco”— 

“Hence, far hence, O ye profane, and begone 
from all the grove,” is the exclamation of Virgil’s 
prophetess when she leads Eneas towards the en. 
trance of the invisible world. The objection that 
these are mysteries pertaining tu heathen idolatry 
and not to truth, is at orce admitted; but they 
prove none the less, the universal! tendency there 
is in human nature to seclude thac which is deomed 
most holy, and to look for the highest communion 
only in the direction of the mysterious and un- 
known. I cite these as evidences of a general 
principle, as from a counterfeit we are allowed to 
infer the existence of a true bill. The devil is 
given to imitation, ana these assumptions of nys- 
tery on the part of idol-worshipers may be tak- 
en as an instinctive attempt to copy what be- 
lungs only to real truth. 


Passing from the religion of the ancients to 
their philosophy, we find in Pythagoras and his 
followers an example of the highest morals and 
learning of the age in which they lived ( about 
500 years before Christ), assuming a form of 
Masonic symbolism and se:resy. Pythagoras 
himself tirst traveled throngh Egypt and the 
East in search of instruction. He was early 
made acquainted with poetry and music, whilo 
eloquence and astronomy were amung his private 
studies. He fixed his residence at Crotona in 
the south of Italy, where, says his biographer, he 
attached to himself a large number of youths of 
noble descent whoin he formed into a secret fra- 
ternity for religious and political as well as philo- 
sophical purposes, and by their assistance pro- 
duced many beneficial changes in the institutions 
of his country. The Pythagoreans were evident- 
iy the best mathematicians of their time, and 
the peculiarity of this school of philosophy was 
its attempt to solve all problems by mathemati. 
cal relations. To every order of existence, and 
even to abstract conceptions, a distinct number 
was assigned, God is represented as the original 
the human soul, the earth, the plants, the 
animal creation have each their own peculiar 
arithmnetical essence. Inmany of these numbers 
says Brande, it is not difficult to imagine a sym- 
bohical meaning. Whatever may be thought of 
the system, it is at least a most original cuncep- 
tion, aud reminds us of those mysterious allu- 
sions to numbers in the book of Revelation, 
where we read of the “number of a mun” and the 
“number” of a name. <A further examination of 
the Pythagorean system would disclose other 
interesting features, as its doctrine of duality, of 
universal harmony &c.; but it is rather for my 
purpose to confine attention to the fact that this 
best school of ancient philosophy and manners, 
partook of the nature of a secret socirly. Lem- 
priere says of the followers of this sckoul, * When 
they were capable of receiving the secret imstruc 
tions of the philosopher, they were tiught the 
use of cyphers and hieroglyphic writings; and 
Pythavoras might boast that his pupils could cor- 
respend together though in the most distant re- 
and by the signs 


unity ; 


gions, in unknown characters ; 
and words which they had received, 
discover, though strangers and barbarians, those 
that had been educated in the “ Pythagorean 
school.” 


they could 


As showing the far-searching sweepof the mind 
of this philosopher, | may mention that to him 
we are indeoted for the demonstration of the ge- 
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ometrical rule about the equare of the hypothe- 
nuse, or what is in daily use by carpenters under 
the name of the “six, eight and ten rule,” and that 
he propounded an astrunomica! aystem, substan. 
tially like the one now accepted, making the sun 
the central object, with the plancts moving around 
it in elliptical orbits. 

In some respects resembling the Pythagoreans 
was the sect of Essenes among the Jews. They 
are described by Josephus and other writers as 
persons of the purest morals,whoabhorred voluptu- 
ousness, and lived simple and reflective lives, in 
perfect union among themselves, apart from cities 
and from the corrupting conversation of strangers. 
‘“‘Alibough,” says Josephus, “they were the most 
religious of their nation, yet they did not visit the 
temple at Jerusalem nor offer bloody sacrifices ; 
they were afraid of being polluted by other men ; 
they sent their offerings thither, and themselves 
offered up to God the sacrifices of a clean heart.” 
Their studies were the laws of Moses, whom they 
reverenced next to God, and what is most inter- 
esting, they appear to have been to a considerable 
extent, practical communists. ‘“ No one among 
them,” says Philo, an ancient author, ‘in particu- 
lar is master of the house where he dwells ; any 
other of the same sect who comes thither may be 
as much master as he is. As they live in society 
and eat and drink in common, they meke provis- 
ion for the whole community, as well for those 
who are present as for those who come unluvoked 
for. There is a common chest in each particular 
society, where every thing is reserved which is 
necessary for the support and clething of each 
member. Whatever one gets is brought into the 
common stock.” This singular people numbered 
about 4000 in Judea, whose principal abode seems 
to have been in the valley of the Jordan, from 
whence some have inferred that John the Baptist, 
that mystical voice in the wilderness, which so 
perplexed the Jews, was educated among them: 
However this may be, they were an exclusive so- 
ciety, who made all applicants pass through a 
severe initiation, and received them as full mem- 
bers only on an oath of secresy. 

Passing to later times, the Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood of Europe may perhaps be referred to as 
an example in which high aims were sought under 
s clothing of mystery and secrecy. One cannot 
however speak cunfidently of the character of this 
society, for, purporting to be an occult institution, 
ita secrets, whatever they were, have not largely 
trapspired. According to a German writer, of its 
six fundamental laws, the first was, that the chief 
end and object of the brotherhood was to cure 
the sick without fee or reward. The members 
wherever scattered, were to meet once a year at 
8 certain place and on a certuin day known only 
to themselves. The visible operations of this cir- 
cle seem not to have been noted long, unless they 
were revived in the rise of the Illuminati, or the 
Free Masons and other similar societies, which, 
however insignificant otherwise, it cannot be de- 
nied, have been the medium of benevolence on an 
extended scale. 

I do not intend to over-estimate the weight of 
these examples, or put them forward as warrant- 
ing without further authority our acceptance of 
the idea on which they were founded. Let them 
atand for what they are worth. They show, 
however, that in the past some of the best 
and purest minds have naturally in their search 
for truth resolved themselves into societies and 
circles having an inner scope peculiar to them- 
selves, and not open to the common inspe-tion of 
the world, But they were composed of imperfect 
and perhaps unchristian men. As believers we 
require better authority and higher examples 
than any that have heen cited, to determine our 
evnclusions ; and this brings me willingly to the 
Bible, and to Christianity, for final proof that all 
that is good and great and noble in life—all truth 
in short, roots back in a divine unspeakable mys- 
tery, and that our search for it continually takes 
us back out of the common way, out :of imitation 
and mere gossip, into the clear, original atmos- 
phere of God. 

Leaving the old Testament, wherein God is seen 
aecluding a single family and a single race, giving 
them a hierarchy of various grades, and commit- 
ting to them peculiar rites and oracles, we will 
begin at once with the history and personages of 
the New Dispensation. The study of Christ is 
a mystery from beginning to end. It begins with 
a miraculous birth, which was incomprehensible 
to most of his nation, and ends with a private res- 
arcection and ascension which they still deny or 
ignore. [is public life was illuminated by a con- 


atant accompaniment of wonders; but of his pri- 
sate life, the years of his preparation, how much 
do we even, who love and believe in him, know ? 


The truth is that Christ, though avoiding none, 
open to all, the most accessible and lowly of be- 
ings, shedding his goodness like sunshine upon all 
around, was yet with all these qualities, the enig- 
ma of enigmas to his nation, and is still inexhaust- 
ible in the depths that he offers to the sincere 
mind. See how the characteristics of mystery 
and reserve break out at almost every step cf his 
actions and doctrine. How affecting those nights 
of watching and prayer on the mountain and in 
the desert place, when he took no discipie with 
him, but chose to be alone with God, and the 
ministering angels that were sent to him! 
“ When thou prayest,” says he in his first public 
discourse, do what ? make a public matter of it? 
no! “enter into thy closet and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in se- 
cret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.” Again, ‘‘ When thou doest 
alms let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” On this principle he accompanied 
many of his miracles with the injunction to the 
person healed, “ See thou tell no man.” The pol- 
icy of his teaching was expresed in the words, 
“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs: 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again 
and rend you.” ‘This principle of reserve he act- 
ed upon even towards his most intimate friends 
and followers, in their immature state. ‘I have 
meat to eat,” said he to them,“ which ye know 
not of.” . Andinstead of trying to acquaint them 
with all that he saw and purposed he said dis 
tinctly to them, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ;” and he 
postponed the communication of these deep things 
till the advent of the Spirit of Truth. At the 
very time that he ‘foresaw and announced his 
most complete conquest of ze world he prepared 
to leave it in bodily presence, saying, ‘“ Yet a lit 
tle while and the world seeth me no more.” His 
omnipotent rule went on, but the boasting and os- 
tentation of power he declined. In all this stands 
out the majesty of a superior being—how different 
from the shallowness of those who scem to thivk 
the only use of the little they know and can do is 
to tell of it. 

The same continence in their dealings with 
truth, distinguished the Apostles, caught un- 
doubtedly from the example and spirit of their 
Master. The soul of Paul, was evidently 
surging at times under the weight of heavenly 
glories, that were borne in upon him, but he knew 
when and to whom to speak. He knew how to 
feed babes and carnal persons with milk, and to 
reserve the strong meat of divine wisdom for the 
mature and perfect. ‘The Apostle John, too, 
clothes his visions of the latter times under forms 
and symbols, which while clear and intelligible 
to the spirit that dictated them, is anything but 
a Revelation to the mass of mankind. 

The rapid glance we have now taken at the 
highest inspirations of the past, and particularly 
at early Christianity, proves I think abundantly 
the proposition that truth carries in it a nature of 
divine mystery, and seeks congenial channels on- 
ly, for its distribution. A much wider field of 
illustration might be entered upon, but the time 
allotted this evening, advises me, that after mak- 
ing afew brief points of practical inference, I 
must leave the subject to your reflection. 

If we seek to have the trath, and to be mediums 
of it, let us learn to know its nature, and respect 
its sacredness. Let us understand that it is not 
a thing to be played with, or trifled with, to be 
made a subject of gossip or trade. And do not 
think that there is a distinction in truths—that 
while some are appropriately sedate, others can be 
treated ina frivolous and careless spirit. ll 
truths of human interest are branches of the same 
tree (the outer twigs as wellas the main divis- 
ions), and all root back in the eternal, the invisi- 
ble, the supreme. And it 1s this fact of the 
infinite relations of truth, that makes it ne- 
cessary that earnes(ness and sobriely should un- 
derlay all our treatment of life. We may be 
playful and merry, but we should not lose our 
recollection of facts. Flowers and fancy may 
play around us, brightening our life picture, but 
they should be laid on a back-ground of sober 
thought and self- possession. 

We may derive a hint also as to our true 
attitude as knowledge-seekers. While loving 
the truth that is given to us, let us yield to 
the fact that there may be worlds of truth be- 
yond us that we are not yet prepared to know, 
and that it ia the part of wisdom in us not 
to want to know. It is a wretched curiosity 
that would lead us to peer ito everything 
uninvited. “Fools rush in where angels fear 





to tread.” Such curiosity we are told cost the 
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ruin of the race. Toone who in patient rever- 
ence follows the clews that are given, nothing will 
ultimately be witheld ; he will take his degrees in 
the Free-masonry of truth in euch order that they 
will crown his soul with everlasting hunor; while 
those who fancy that they can get at the truth by 
ravishing it and delivering it over a spoil to their 
lawless curiosity, will find themselves cheated 
and sold into boundless confusion in the end. 


Again if we are going to deal extensively with 
the truth, we must begin by being like the truth 
in the faculty of retention. Openness, clearness 
of soul, you may say is desirable. True, but 
there is the openness and ciearness of a babbling 
stream that dries up in August, and there is the 
openness and clearness of a mountain lake that 
seems to deepen as yuu gaze into it. One thing 
is certain: in dealing with God's truth we deal 
with a thing that is able to protect itself, and 
that will not place itself at the mercy of fools. 
Babblers and gossips will look in vain for mate- 
rials in that direction. We should remember the 
Primitive Church and their accumulated treasures 
of power and wisdom, which stand ready to be 
communicated, and doubtless wait unly for vessels 
of sufficient discretion in this world to be pre- 
pared to receive them. If the view that has been 
taken is correct, we shall not be far out of the 
way, in regarding the Piimitive Church asa 
secrel society—the true type, of which Pythago- 
rianism, Rosicrucianism, Jesuitism, Masonry, &c., 
are but faint imitations. The thought is an ani- 
mating ope that as believers, we become the 
neophytes of an order, more extended, more 
united, more occult, and at the same time more 
powerful in its operations than any that ever 
existed—an organization which is the chosen 
body-guard of truth, and that is steadily working 
its way to the conquest of the world. Let us 
bear this in mind and remember too that our call 
is upward along all the degrees, and through all 
the mysteries of that divine wisdom which ani- 
mates them, until we graduate by the side of 
angels surrounding the eternal throne. A cvnsid- 
eration of this will make us modest, faitaful and 
discreet in those little things already ours, which, 
as the great Master of our Order intimates, must 
precede the committal to our trust of greater 
riches. 
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ONEIDA, MAY 1, 1862. 
Slavery, and its Relation to 
Sin and Death. 





There is no question but that chattel Slavery 
as it is now manifesting itself in this country, 
isa branch of the great system of spiritual 
and physiological slavery, originating in the 
Devil, and whose central and primary manifes- 
tations are Sin and Death. And to those who 
are looking for that final victory over the 
Wicked One, in which Death shall be de- 
stroyed, the present struggle with the Slave 
Power is a sign of hope and encouragement. 
The Slave Power is a representative power. 
It is the right arm of the hellish principality of 
Sin and Death. Its existence in this world is 
marked by barbarism, ignorance, outrage, op- 
pression, debauchery, murder, robbery, aud 
villainy of every sort. Within its dominions, 
free speech and free action have no place.— 
Religion and the Bible are cast out. It is a 
crime to teach its victims to read the words of 
the Savior of mankind. It loves darkness, 
and closes its habitations to the light of peace 
and civilization. It exists by preying on hu- 
man life. Men, women and children are sa- 
crificed to it as ruthlessly as brutes are sent to 
the shambles. It breeds human beings for the 
market as cooly as it does swine or cattle. It 
grinds them up on its Red River plantations, 
and in its rice swamps, as it would grind stone 
for its highways. In its best aspects it is in- 
justice, fraud ; around its worst aspects are the 
shadow of death and the darkness of hell. 

To-day the hideous system is summoned to 
judgment. Thirty or forty years ago direct 
and decisive testimony against it was begun. 
Truth against its claims and character was ut- 
tered. Opposition to it was organized. The 





minds of churck and people were roused to a 





sense ef its barbarism and sinfulness. The 
Anti-Slavery testimony of'a third of a century ig 
now gathering its harvest. Slavery is going 
down in the thunder and conflict of war, and 
beneath the scourging power of the public opin- 
ion of the world. 

There is hope for mankind in this great fact 
of the hour—the destruction of Slavery. In 
its overthrow the whole line of the Death prin- 
cipality will be weakened. Its right arm, 
which has reached forth and wielded the po- 
litical power of the world, will be stricken off, 
and there will be a falling back of the advance 
line of diabolical power. ‘The hold of hell up- 
on the world will be loosened. Men will awake 
to a new sense of freedom, and will be sum- 
moned to a new advance. The testimony 
which has already gone forth against Sin and 
Death, will command public attention with new 
power, and the spiritual forces of humanity 
will be roused to an advance against the cen- 
tral power of evil. The claims and char- 
acter of these institutions will come up for 
canvass and investigation. The people will 
begin to dare question their right to be here. 
The idea of their sacredness, and the pres- 
tige derived from an immemorial reign, will 
vanish. Opposition to them will be organized. 
All who love God and righteousness will be 
roused up and arrayed against them, until a 
final struggle will come, and Death will be de- 
stroyed. It will go down before the power of 
God and the heaven-inspired public opinion of 
a ransomed race. 

This, to us, is the inner reading of the migh- 
ty events of the hour. 

** Our God is marching on,” 

to the overthrow of all evil—to the destruction 
of Death. It is written that Christ ‘‘ must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet,” 
and that “ the dast enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is Death.” He is to put down all rule, 
and all authority, and power, before he deliv- 
ers up the kingdom to the Father. And in 
the downfall of Slavery in this country, we see 
evidence that he is at work, and that the final 
consummation is near at hand. The hour of 
conflict with the ‘‘ last enemy ” cannot be far 
off, and for that hour we gird ourselves as war- 
riors for battle. All other conflicts are pre- 
liminary and preparatory to this final one, to- 
ward which the long march of ages has set, 
There worlds will charge to the shock. There 
the heroes of all ages will gather. The cap- 
tives of Hades will come forth; the victor- 
souls of the earlier resurrection will be there 
to lead the righteous hosts. 

Courage, then, O ye waiting and faithfal 
ones! The banner of our King gleams on 
the inner sky! The shouts of his advancing 
columns come to us through the rifts of con- 
flict. Let us be ready when his battle order 
comes, and the charge is sounded ! ° 





Fragments of Thought. 





TRUE LOVE NOT IDOLATROUS, 

The idea should be repudiated that love is a 
perfectly uncontrollable, desperate passion—one 
that you can not help, and that you must give 
away to or it will kill you. True love is not of 
that nature; God never made man in that fashion. 
He did not make us with a necessity for some 
idol. His command is, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart”. Idolatrous love is 
a suicidal thing. This is illustrated in all the 
novels of the day. One or two are made happy, 
while others ave made the victims of thwarted 
passion, and are in some way killed off. It is thus 
in society as itis. Butitis not true love that 
works thus. And we must learn to associate God 
and Christ in our ideas of love, and submit our 
hearts to them, or we cannot be saved. No idols 
must come between us and (iod. None can have 
their own way, except God, particularly in the 
matter of love. 

NOT FOR TO-DAY, BUT FOR ETERNITY. 

The cry of the worldling is, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die;” letus seek pleas- 
ure and enjoy all we can now, without reference 
to the future; let us “ Go it while we’re young” 
—“ A short life and a merry one.” Chris¢’s life 
and doctrine were just the contrary of this. He 
said, Let us not eat and drink now, for to-morrow 
will launch us into the pleasures ofeternity. “ If 
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a man come unto me, and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, and brothers and 
sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.” He taught self-denial. He made 
himself a eunuch for the Kingdom of heaven's 
sake. His whole life was one that denied the 
natural appetites, and so was that of Paul and the 
Primitive Church. They laid their lives on the 
cross—were crucified as to worldly and natural 
affection and passion, for the sake of the life that 
was beyond in eternity. Whoever would be 
gaved must follow them. 
FE).LOWSHIP BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. 
The spirit that looks upun the idea of love be- 
tween the old and young as an imposition—tht 
says there is no such thing—is an utterly false 
one. That spirit will also deny the possibility of 
loving God—of rising into any such state as fel- 
lowship with Christ and the saints. If such 
teaching it true, we are indeed miserable 
creatures. If there is no way in which we can 
become partakers of God's love, we may as well 
die first as last. Yet to love Wiod and partake of 
his love, 1s higher, more abstract, more opposed 
to the natural man than love between the old and 
the young. It may be said, It is 80 easy, so nat- 
aral, for the young and beautiful to love only the 
young and beautiful ; Lut in the same sense it ts 
easy to ignore Gud and Christ. It is easy to go 
along without seeking the feliowship of God and 
Christ. Itiseasy to be damned. But if we ex- 
pect to join the Primitive Church—to meet 
Christ,and his saints,and become one with them— 
we must have some way of soldering on to them. 
But how can we do this if there is no such thing 
as love between the old and the young? They 
are old beyond any living being in this world, and 
what possibility is there of our ever joining them, 
ifage is counted by days and years? But in- 
crease of years does rot make age, nor does the 
power of love belong to those only who are young 
in earthly days. God himself is called the An- 
cient of Days, yet he is the Fountain of Love, and 
is younger than the youngest born of time.— 
Christ and the Primitive Church are younger, 
and brighter, and more beautiful than the young 
around us, and are in that state where they are 
growing younger all the time. And it is only 
through the possibility of joining on to God and 
Ohrist, and the Primitive Church, and of carrying 
our love upward, that the Kingdom of heaven can 
come into the world, or that we can be saved. 
The Spirit ofChrist is a spirit of ascending fellow- 
ship, which turns the hearts of the fathers to the 
ehildren, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers—which unites the young with the old, 
and all with God. 





Late News. 


The War. 

The position of affairs at Yorktown and at 
Corinth, where two great cunflicts seem to be 
impending, has not largely altered s:nce our last 
report. Preparations for battle are going on at 
both points, and the forces, particularly at Cor- 
inth, are drawing near each other. We may hear 
at any moment ofanothergreat battle. Stauntun, 
Virginia, is reported to be occupied by the Union 
troops, and New Orleans is reported by the Reb- 
els to be captured. There will be earnest work, 
evidently, during the present month all along the 
lines. 

Occupation ot Apalachicola. 

The town of Apalachicola, Florida, has been oc- 
cupied by a force from tho United States war ves- 
sels Mercedita and Sagamore. No resistance was 
made, the Rebel force and most of the inhabitants 
retreating. Commander Stillwagen landed in 
charge of a party, and had an interview with a 
number of loyal inhabitants who remained, and 
ascertained that there is considerable Union feel- 
ing in that part of Florida. The Univn vessels 
remain off the place, and will:as far as possible 
protect it. Apalachicola is at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, is a city and a port of en- 
try. The river is navigable for several hundred 
miles through a cotten growing region. The oc- 
eupation of this point is an important event. 
Emancipation in South Carolina. 

The Port Royal correspondent of the Tribune, 
reports the following interesting facts: 

Gen. Hunter has begun tu issue free papers to 
the negroes entitled under the act of Congress to 
their freedom by virtue of services compulsorily 
rendered to the Rebe!s. Printed forms are pre- 
parod requiring only to be filled with the name of 
the former slave and the signature of the Gener- 
al commanding who emancipates him. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the first: 

It having been proven, to the entire satisfaction 
of the General commanding the Department of the 


held in involuntary servitude, has been directly em- 
ployed to aid and assist those in rebellion against 
the United States of America ; 

Now, be it known to all that, agreeably to the 
laws, I declare the said person free, and forever ab- 
solved from all claims to his services. Both he, and 
his wife, and his children, have full right to go 
north, south, east, or west, as they may decide. 

Given under my hand, at the headquarters of the 
Department of the South, this nineteenth day of 
April, A. D. 1862, 

D. HUNTER, Major-General Commanding. 


That document passes into history as the first 
act of Emancipation on the soil of Smth Carolina 
by the General Government of the United States. 
Its perfect lawfulness and conclusive effect are be- 
yond question ; for it 1s based on a law of Con- 
gress, put in operation by the Major-General 
commanding the department, and the bearer of 
it is on board the steamer Atlantic, on his way to 
the North. He isa negro of intelligence and ex- 
cellent character. His name is rightly given as 
William Jenkins. but those who have known him 
for the last month as a servant in the Chief Quar- 
termaster’s office will more readily recognize him 
as ‘ Major.” 

It is Gen. Hunter’s purpose to retain for the 
present, so far as possible, those emancipated 
under this law in the service of the Quarter- 
master’s Department as heretofore. When I left 
Port Royal—for f finish this letter on the Atlan- 
tic—nearly a hundred cases had been examined 
and passed, and the papers were to be issued im- 
mediately. Gen. Iuater was engaged in signing 
them the evening before the steamer sailed. It 
is a long step from Gen. Sherman’s first manifesto 
to this deed of emancipation, but Gen. Hunter’s 
readiness to put himself decisively on the side of 
freedom is at unce an evidence of the growth and 
the reflection of the strength of the popular cun- 
victioa that all means are necessary to finish this 
war. He wins for himself an enduring reputation, 
and strikes a blow at the rebellion and its cause. 


Rebel Guerrillas. 

Proclamations have been issued by Gov. Letch- 
er of Virginia, of which copies have been found by 
the Northern troops. In compliance with these in- 
structions organized bands are roaming through 
eastern and western Virginia, plundering and 
devastating property and carrying off loyal men. 
Several squads have been captured and sent to 
Wheeling for trial. 

Asovut 500 bales of cotton have been reccived 
in Cincinnati, from Tennessee, since the Northern 
troops entered that State. 
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An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday, 24.—Finished a novel we have been 
reading in the bag-bees, the theme of which was 
life in the somewhat hacknied scenes of the Revo. 
lution. Agnes, the heroine, gives the name to 
the book, but is the weakest character portrayed. 
There is but one successful love-match, all the 
other principal characters loving at cross-pur- 
poses, quite after the manner of real life. Thus: 
an Indian girl loves Frank Grey, Frank loves Ag- 
nes, Agnes loves Cul. Stunley, Stan‘ey loves Eve- 
lyn, and Evelyn loves Percy Grey, who has the 
originality to reciprocate her feelings for him, and 
they, after being plunged into direst distress by 
Stanley (who seemed not so bad at first, but fi- 
nally degenerated intoa most cold-blooded vil- 
lian), and suffering intensely— because in order to 
save her father’s honor Evelyn has pledged her- 
self to marry Stanley—are at last relieved from 
their misery by the discovery that the poor, pret- 
ty Agnes is his wife whom he had desert:d, and 
are happily united, of course. The charac- 
ters are much overdrawn. Agnes continues 
to love Stanley ina very extravagant manner 
after his villiany is unmasked before her, 
until he again deserts her, when she dies of 
a broken heart, which does not surprise us, as 
we almost feared that catastrophe somer from 
the oft-repeated mention of her * wildiy throb- 
bing heart.” The Indian girl is supposed to have 
committed suicide in the hope that the Great 
Spirit will change her into a bird or a different 
human being. Soon after the death of Agnes, 
Stanley is killed in battle, and the story winds 
up with what seems to be the death-bed of Frank 
Grey, who was wounded in the same battle, 
though it dues not say that he died, but Icaves him 
nothing to live for. He was rather the best char- 
acter, being more like people we meet than the 
others. The story was not without interest, and 
portions of it were even touching; but then it was 
not a powerful work. We read, a short time ago, 
* Joan of Arc,” which drew tears from the eyes 
of many, and touched all our hearts with a great 
pity for the suff-rings and terrible end of the no- 
blo heroine. The book was written in the form 
of a novel, in a clear, earnest style, and contained 
much historical truth. Joan, or Jeannie as she 
is called, was greatly superior to common novel- 
heroines, with the grand iruthfuln2ss of her faith 
in God, and innocent trust in the weak king and 
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which the church condemned her, without making 
an effort to save her. But she is avenged in mak’ 
ing a name that has lived so long, and now. hun- 
dreds of years after, awakens a pathetic sadness 
in the hearts of those who read her sorrowful his- 
tory. 

Friday, 25.—Sunny and warm again, and the 
morning air is reverberating with the shrill sound 
of basswood whistles which the boys go piping 
about.——A gentleman called, who is a portrait- 
painter by profession, and being out of eimploy- 
ment just now, wishes to spend a week with us, 
painting portraits, &c. Arrangements were made 
to have him do so, and Mr. N. commenced his 
sittings” this afternoon. There is much 
thought and talk upon the subject of true love. 
Love is a dangerous thing, and carnot be played 
with. Young people who think to treat it light- 
ly--as an amusement—will get burnt. It is 
wrong to love any human creature idolatrously, 
or to say that we cannot help doing so. We 
must believe in our hearis that there can be no 
love that is worth anything, which goes beyond 
the control of God and our own reason. We are 
first commnanded to love the Lord our God with 
all our soul, mind and strength, and any love 
which takes precedence of that, is suicidal. 

Monday , 27.—Vaccination is the order of the 
day. Small-pox is in the neighborhood, and old 
and young are taking precautions against it. Al- 
most every one, except the youngest children, had 
heen vaccinated at sume earlier period in their 
lives. but nearly all have tried it again, and some, 
to make “assurance doubly sure,” if the left arm 
will not work, try the other. This disease is 
prevailing among the tribe of Indians who live 
near here ; and as they often call at our house to 
sell the baskets they manufacture, or exchange 
them for fuod and clothing, it is necessary for us 
to be on our guard. It was proposed two try to 
keep them away fora while; but no plan was 
suggested by which this could be effected. 
We have occasional glimpses of camp life in letters 
from several young men who are engaged in the 
national struggle. Two are mere acquaintances, 
but one is the son of a member of the Communi- 
ty. Since enlisting he has taken quite an eleva- 
ted, religious turn—reads our writings, and ig- 
noring medicine, takes Christ as his physician. 
It is pleasant to think that there is at least one 
in the great army of soldiers, who confesses 
Christ and believes in his resurrection power for 
the body as well as soul. 














Researches in Landscape 
Gardening.-—-No. 7. 
BY A NON-EXPERT, 





The elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of a Landscape Garden, are the archi- 
tecture of the place, earth, wood, water, and 
rocks. A brief exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples that should govern us in our attempt to 
deal with these, is all that we can here attempt. 

If the architect has selected a style of 
building that harmonizes with the surrounding 
scenery, we have little more to do with archi- 
tecture further than to make all our otker opera- 
tions accessory and subservient to this, the lead- 
ing feature in every place. 

After the architecture of a place, the treat- 
ment of the ground is ‘irst in order of time, 
though perhaps not first in importance. Opcra- 
tions upon this ponderous material are necessari- 
ly limited to the vicinity of the house, where a 
highly finished surface of ground is quite in- 
dispensable. In public parks, where every 
portion is expected to come under observation, 
the amount of earth-work becomes immense. 
Loudon and Downing both concur in saying 
that great labor expended upon ground is not 
followed by commensurate effects. The latter 
author says, ‘Ihe effect of a given amount of 
labor expended upon it, is genera!ly much less 
than when the samo has been bestowed in the 
formation of plantations, or the erection of 
buildings. The achievements upon ground ap- 
pear so trifling, too, when we behold the ap- 
parent facility with which nature has arranged 
it in such a variety of forms, that the former 
sink into insignificance when compared with 
the latter.” 

In general we can do but little to create 
positive beauty io this material. The most we 


can reasonably hope to do is to highten exist-! 


inz beauty, by the removal of blemishes and 
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and perfect a surface as possible. After securing 
the necessary smoothness of surface, our main 
attention should be directed towards getting it 
clothed with a firm and luxuriant turf of grass. 
Very much of the attractiveness of the natural 
style is dependent upon the beauty of smooth 
and well grassed lawns. These afford the 
most striking contrast to rude nature, and are 
an unfailing source of delight. 

Before zommencing our operations upon the 
ground, we should observe whether it be beau- 
tiful or picturesque. It may be that some 
very beautiful lines and surfaces are hidden 
beneath a few obstructions, and only require to 
be brought to sight, as the sen!ptor reveals the 
statue supposed to be hidden in the block of 
marble. Or it may be that the natural surface 
and outlines give a hint of something bold and 
spirited. In this case it will be better to make 
all our efforts help increase this piquaney. In 
the first case we should fill the Lollows and 
soften the hights of ground. [In the last case 
we should deepen the hollows and add to the 
highest points in the scene. 

In perfectly ftat grounds, something can be 
be done to break the monotony of surface, 
by creating artificial swells and depressions. 
Care, however, should be observed that such 
changes be rot puerile and mean. Utility and 
convenience both require that the ground 
around the house should, in all cases, have s 
descent, and be free from inequalities and ob- 
structions, whatever be the style of the sur- 
rounding landscape. It may be well to inquire 
here what share the ground contributes to the 
pleasure we experience from the landscape. 
The nature of our attempted improvements 
will be very much governed by the answer we 
give ourselves. Ground pleases us by its out~ 
lines, surfaces, and especially by its colors, if 
clothed with grass. It also serves to support 
trees, and other beautiful objects. Its 
principal use, however, is to reflect the light. 
Very much of the pleasure we derive from 
viewing any landscape,is attributable to the play 
of light and shade upon it. It will be ob- 
served that forests always appear darker than 
the cleared portions of country. Now if we 
wish to create the best pictures and get the 
strongest contrasts of light and shade, it fol- 
lows that we must make express provision for 
the reflection of light, by leaving a large pro-~ 
portion of lawn into which trees and other ob- 
jects must be introduced very sparingly, if at 
all. The taste that leads people tu cumber 
every portion of their grounds with trees, is, 


to say the least, an unenlightened one. a. B. 





Three Stages of Suffering, 
BY M. E, CRAGIN, 





There seem to be three distinct sta- 
ges of suffering in the experience of be- 
lievers. The first is caused by the des- 
olation and persecution which arise from 
forsaking all for Christ. The ties of 
kindred cannot be severed, and fixed 
habits and long cherished associationa 
broken up, without severe suffering.— 
But this is asit should be. The sacri- 
fice should cost something, in order that 
we may appreciate the value of union 
with God and his Son. When the ex- 
change is fairly made, and heavenly re- 
lations supply the place of earthly, we 
are in a condition to enter a new stage 
of suffering. God in his mercy waits 
until the tie which binds us to him has 
acquired sufficient strength to enable us 
to bear the conflict with our carnal na- 
tures which, although nailed to the cross 
by a confession of Christ, have yet to 
undergo a long and painful death. The 
struggles of selfishness are fierce and 
agonizing, demanding an expenditure 
of all the life we have in order to over- 
come. Weare almost of necessity ego- 
tists; for the warfare which is going 


fickle people who let her die the cruel death to! slight inequa'ities, and by making as smooth on within, strongly attracts our thoughts 
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and desires towards self. Personal in- 
terests, while we are in this state, ac- 
quire an importance wholly beyond 
their rea] value, and prevent our enter- 
ing into codperation with Christ in his 
plans for the subjugation of the world to 
himself. And this suffering is actually 
necessary to purify and prepare us for 
being fellow-helpers with him. The 
really valuable part of character can 
only be brought out in this way, and 
rendered serviceable to him. And see- 
ing this, he resolutely puts us into the 
machinery of suffering, in order to pro- 
duce the desired result. But when this 
process is at length ended ; when these 
carnal natures are wholly subdued, so 
that we can say as Christ did, “The 
prince of this world cometh and hath 
nothing in me,” then we come intoa 
condition to enter into fellowship with 
the sufferings of Christ. The life which 
we receive from him we can then use for 
the benefit of others, and come into sym- 
pathy with the spirit which poured out 
its life for the world. Faith and love 
become stereotyped on our hearts, and 
God can take impressions from them for 
others. And although this commingling 
of hearts brings an influx of death in ex- 
change for life, yet this is counterbal- 
anced by a patriotism which shrinks not 
at death itself for the welfare of the 
church. The sufferings caused by our 
carnal natures are then but the harbin- 
gers of deliverance from the narrow field 
of personal iuterest, into the glorious po- 
sition of fellow-helpers with Jesus Christ ; 
partakers of his conflicts and his victories, 
of his sufferings and his joys—Reprint. 





The Mission ofthe Telegraph. 





From an interesting article in the Atlantic for 
May, entitled “Man Under Sealed Orders,” 
which gives arapid and brilliant glance at the 
results of human progress as shown by the light 
of history, and of present achievement, we extract 
the following paragraphs about the telegraph and 
its future mission : 


We have by no means exhausted the won- 
ders that have accumulated upon man, in be- 
ing accumulated by man. Their enumeration 
would be almost endless. But we leave all to 
mention one, with which there is nothing of old 
time to compare. It had no beginning then,— 
not even agerm. It is the peculiar leap and de- 
velopment of the age in which we live. Many 
thiogs have combined to bring it to pass. 

A spirit that had been hid, since tle world 
began, in a coffer of metal and acid,—the 
genie of t»e lightning,—shut down, as by the 
seal of Solomon in the Arabian tale, was let 
loose but the other day, and commenced to do 
the bidding of man. Every one found that he 
could transport his thought to the ends of the 
earth in the twiukling of ar eye. That spirit 
with its electric wings, soon flew from city to 
city, and whithersoever the magnetic wire 
could be traced through the air, till the nations 
of all Europe stood as face to face, and the 
States of this great Union gazed one upon an- 
other. It made a continent like a household, 
a cluster of peoples like members of a family, 
each within bearing of the other’s,voice. 

But one achievement remained to be per- 
formed before the whole world could become 
ove. The ocean had hitherto hopelessly sev- 
ered the globe into two hemispheres. Could 
man make ita single sphere? Could man, 
like Moses, smite the waves with his clectric 
rod, and lead the legions of tuman thought 
across dry shod? He could,—and he did.— 
We all remember it well. A range of submar- 
rine mountains was discovered, stretching from 
America to Europe. Their top form>d a plat- 
eau which lying within two miles of the sur- 
face, offered an u:dulating shoal within’ hu- 
man reach A fleet of steamers, wary of 
storms, one day cautiously assembled midway 
over it. They caught the monster asleep, 
safely uncoiled the wire, and laid it from shore 
to shore. The treacherous, dreadful, omnipo- 


tent ocean was conquered aud bound ! 


How the heart of the two worlds leaped 
Then, more than at 


when the news came! 


any time before, were most of us startled into 
a ecnviction of how real progress was,—how 
tremendous, and limitless, apparently, the pow- 
er which God had putinto man. Nor that 
this, in itself’, was greater than that which had 
preceded it, but it was the climax of all, The 
wechanical feat awoke more enthusia m than 
even the scientific achievement which was its 
living soul,—not because it was more wonder- 
ful, but because it dispelled our last doubt.— 
We all began to forma more definite idea of 
something great to come, that was yet lying 
stored away in the brain.—laid there from the 
beginning. Like the Mayian on the hights of 
Moab, as he saw the tents of Israel and the 
tabernacle of God in the distance, we grew 
big with an involuntary vision, and were sur- 
prised into prophecies. 

It was wonderful to see the Qucen of Eng- 
land, on one side of that chasm of three thou- 
sand miles, wave a preeting to the President, 
and the President wave back a greeting to the 
Queen. But it was glorious to see that chord 
quiver with the music and the truth of the an- 
gelic song ;— 

‘« Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men !” 

Soon, however, came a check to the excite- 
ment. For above a score of days was that 
mysterious highway kept open from Valentia 
to Trinity Bay. But then the spell was lost, 
the waves flowed back, old ocean rolled on as 
before, and the crossing messages perished 
like the bosts of Pharaoh in the sea. 

That the miracle is ended is no indication 
that it cannot be repeated For the very rea- 
son that the now dead, inarticulate wire, like 
an infant, lisped and stammered once, it is cer- 
tain that another will soon be born, which will 
live to trumpet forth like the angel of civiliza- 
tion, its minister of flaming fire! No one 
should abate a jot from the high hope excited 
then. No imagination should suffer a cloud 
on the picture it then painted. Governments 
and capitalists have not been idle, and will not 
be discouraged. Already Europe and Africa 
are connected by an electric tunnel under the 
sea, five hundred miles in length; already Mal- 
ta and Alexandria speak to each other through 
a tube lying under thirteen hundred miles of 
Mediterranean waters; already Britain is 
bound to Holland and Hanover and Denmark by 
triple cord of sympathy which all the tempests 
of the German Ocean cannotsever. And if 
we come nearer home, we shall find a project 
matured which will carry a fiery cordon around 
the entire coast of our country, linking fortress 
to fortress, and providing that last, desperate 
resource of unity,.an outer girdle and jointed 
‘chain of force, to bind together and save a 
nation -whose inner bonds of peace and love 
are broken. 

Such energy and such success are enough to 
revive the expectation and to guaranty the 
coming of the day when we shall behold the 
electric light playing round the world unquen- 
ched by the seas, illuminating the land, re- 
vealing nation to nation, and mingling language 
with language, as if the ‘‘ eloven tongues like 
as of fire’’ bad appeared again, and *‘ sat upon 
each of them.” 

It will be a strange period, and yet we shall 
see it. The word spoken here under the sun 
of mid-day, when it speaks at the antipodes, 
will be heard under the stars of midnight. Of 
the world of commerce it may be written, 
‘“* There shall be no night there!’ and of the 
ancien: clock of the sun and stars, ‘‘ There 
shall be time no longer !”’ 

When the eleetric wire shall stretch’ from 
Pekin, by successive India stations, to London, 
and from India, by leaps from island to island, 
to Australia, and from New York we-~tward to 
San Francisco (as has been already accom- 
plished), and southward to Cape Horn, and 
across the Atlantic, or ever the Strait to Si. 
Petersburg,—when the endless circle is formed, 
wud the magic net-work binds continent, and 
city, and village, and the isles of the sea, in 
one,—then who will know the world we live in, 
for the change that shal] come upon it ? 

Time no more! Space no more! Man- 
kind brought into one vast neighborhood ! 

Prophesy the greater union of all hearts in 
this interblending of all minds. Prophesy 
the boundless spread of civilization, when all 
barriers are swept away. 

In those days men will-carry a watch, not 
with a single face, as now, telling only the 
time of their own region, but a dial-plate sub- 
divided into the disks of a dozen timezieces, 
announcing ata glance the hour of as many 
meridian stations ot the globe. It will be the 
fair type of the man wio wearsit. When 
human skill shall find itself under this neces- 
sity, and mechanism shall reach this perfee- 
tion, then the soul of that man will become 
also many-disked. He will be alive with the 
perpetual consciousness of many z niths ond 





horizons beside his own, of many nations far 


different from bis own, of many customs, man- 
ners, and ideas, which he could not share, but 
is able to account for and. respect. | 

We can peer as far as this into the future ; 
for what we predict is only a reasonable dedue- 
tion from certain given circumstances that aie 
nearly around us now. We do not lay all the 
stress upon the telegraph, as if to attribute 
everything to it, but because that invention, 
and its recent crowning event, are the last 
great leap which the mind has made, and be- 
cause in itself, and in its carrying out, it sum- 
moned all the previous discoveries and achieve- 
ments of man to its aid. It is their last-born 
child,—the greater for its many parents.— 
There is hardly a science, or an art, or an in- 
vention, which bas not contributed to it, or 
which is not deriving sustenance or inspiration 
from it. 
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Southern Refugees. 





The Philadelphia correspondent of the Tribune, 
says: 

The great cities of the North are fast be- 
coming cities of refuge, into which fugitives 
from all the multiplied forms which oppression 
takes in the South, are running for safety and 
repose. Recent events have sent them throng- 
ing over the railroads in greater numbers than 
ever. As blow after blow has been struck at 
the Rebellion in its remote strongholds, where 
Union men were hemmed in by a military cor- 
don, or fearful, u.der the reign of terror, to 
attempt escaping, the barriers which shut them 
in have been broken down, the avenues for es- 
cape have been opened, and to the peaceful, 
undesolated North they come, squalid and des- 
olate, but even in their desolation praising God 
at being thus liberated by Union bayonets from 
the scene of their intolerable bondage. Fu- 
gitives of this description are daily reaching 
this city, some in so destitute a condition as to 
make one’s heart ache to witness it. Many of 
them bring families of children, thin and gaunt 
from famiue, and clothed in mean and ragged 
garments. A year ago they were in comfort- 
able circumstances—now they are dependent 
on charity. They bring nothing but the clothes 
on their backs—farms and houses have been 
all abandoned, rebellion had stripped them ot 
live stock, provisions, crops, and everything by 
which life was to be sustained. Some of the 
mothers and daughters of these families are 
objects of profound sympatay. Whole house- 
holds have found their hungry way to our Sol- 
dier’s Refreshment Saloon, to be there publicly 
fed by charity. They give me pitiable pictures 
of the robbery, the outrages, the terrorism un- 
der which they have suffered for nearly a year 
past, and now, thanking God for their escape, 
they look round from one meal to another, 
doubting where itis to come from. Such as 
have friends are taken home and cared for; but 
many are among total strangers. This new 
phase of ostracism impeses a new tax on the 
public sympathies, as well as on private pur- 
ses. But itis promptly and generously met. 
If new victories are to liberate other crowds 
to-seek refuge hither, the North will have 
large demands made on its liberatity. 


But there are fugitives of a darker complex- 
ion, such as, instead of having endured terror- 
ism for but a single year, have cowered under 
it for a life-time. ‘These reach our city sin- 
gly, sometimes in pairs and small squads, and 
oceasionally in what may be called droves.— 
As many asa hundred have arrived in a sin- 
gle week. Talk of the destitution of the white 
fugitives! Some of these black wnes reach our 
borders without shoes, their teet torn and 
bloody by tramping over frozen roads—no hats 
for some, no shirts for uthers ; and as for food, 
emaciated from avxiety and famine, for they 
had traveled by night, and had no money with 
which to purchase food. Among these I[ saw 
and conversed with the chattels of Mason, the 
author of the Fugitive Slave Law. The cap- 
ture of Winchester broke down their prison 
doors and let them go free, never to be re-en- 
glaved. ‘They were part of a large body of fu- 
gitives liberated by the cxtension of our lines 
beyond Manassas. But these destitute crea- 
tures find quite as many friends as the whites. 
When they reach the city they are received 
into the families of the colored residents, whence 
they are speedily taken, mostly into the coun- 
try, by farmers who need help. Here, for the 
first time in their\lives, they receive wages — 
If families are thus separated, it is voluntary. 
But privation is submitted to with beroic for- 
titude by these poor victims of oppression-- 
nothing being counted such when beyond reach 
of the plantation lash. All classes, colors, aud 
ages thus come and go. One woman of near 
a hundred years old was among them. Wo- 
men bring with them mere,babies at the breast. 
It is a significant fact that as our armies pene- 
trate further South, so do th: fugitives arrive 





from greater distances. Thus, without pro- 


claiming themselves to be liberating armies, 
they must be practically such. 





Majestic Music ot Words. 


—_—. 


So the last Nurth British Review character- 
izes the following extract from Ruskin, in a 
very able and dircriminating criticism upon 
that cloquent writer. When on religious 
themes, says the critic, Mr. Ruskin’s language 
‘* throws into the sh ide the most splendid dec- 


lamations of Burke,” and “‘ makes even the 
prose of Milton appear tame”. The extract 
describes the beneficent use of the ordinance of 
the firmament : 

‘* This L believe is the ordinance of the fir- 
mament; and it seems to me, that, in the 
midst of the material nearness of these heavens, 
God means us to acknowledge his own immedi- 
ate presence, as visiting, judging and blessing 
us. ‘The earth shook, the heavens also 
dropped, at the presence of God.’ ‘ He doth 
set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus renews in 
the sound of every drooping swathe of rain his 
promises of everlasting love. ‘In them hath 
he set a tabernacle for the sun,’ whese burning 
ball, which without the firmament would be 
seen but as an intolerable and scorching circle 
in the blackness of vacuity, is by that firma- 
ment surrounded with gorgeou: service, and 
tempered with mediatorial ministries ; by the 
firmament of clouds the golden pavement is 
spread for his chariot-wheels at morning ; by 
the firmament of clouds the temple is built for 
his presence, to fill with light at noon ; by the 
firmament of cloucs the purple cloud is closed 
at evening round the sanctuary of his rest ; by 
the mists of the firmamen this implacable light 
is divided, and separated fierceness diffused in 
the soft blue that fills the depth of distance 
with its bloom, and the flush with which the. 
mountains burn as they drink the overflowing 
of the day-spring. And in this tabernacling of 
the unendurable sun with men through the shad- 
ows of the firmament, God would seem to set 
forth the stoopiny of his own majesty to men 
upon the throne of the firmament. As the 
Creator of ali the worlds and the inhabiter of 
Kternity, we caonot behold him; but as the 
Judge of the earth and Preserver of men, 
those heavens are in: eed his dwelling place. 
Swear not, neither by beaven, for it is God’s, 
throne, nor by the earth, forit is his fuot- 
stool.’ And all those passings to and .ro of 
fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all 
those visions of silver palaces built about the 
horizon, and voices of moaning winds and 
threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our 
hearts the acceptance and distinctness and 
dearness of the simple words, ‘Our Father 
which art io heaven.’” 

We cannot too often remind ourselves that 
the aim of the universe is a personality. As 
the terrestrial glube through so many patient 
zeons climbed toward the production of a hu- 
man body, that by this all-comprebending, 
perfect symbol it might enter into final uvion 
with Spirit, so do the uses of the world still 
forever ascend toward man, and seek a con- 
tinual realization of that ancient wish. When, 
therefore, ‘ime shall come to his great audit 
with Eternity, persons alone will be passed to 
his credit. ‘* So many wise and wealthy souls,” 
that is what the sun ard his household will 
have come too. The use of the world is not 
found in societies faultlessly mechanized ; for 
sucieties are themselves but uses and means.—- 
They are the soil in which persons grow: and 
1 no more undervalue them than the husbaud- 
man despises his fertile acres because it is not 
earth, but the wheat that grows from it, which 
comes to his table. Society is the culmination 
of all uses and delights ; persons, of all results. 
And societies answer their ends when they af- 
ford two things: first, a weed for energy of eye 
and heart, of noble human vigor ; and second- 
ly, a generous appreciation of high qualities, 
when these may appear. The latter is, indeed. 
indispensable ; and whenever ncble manhood 
ceases to be recognized in a nation, the days of 
that nation are numbered.— Wasson. 








A Japanese embassy hw arrived at Marseilles, 
France. The embassy consists of two plenipo, 
tentiaries, seventcen officers, and a large number 
of servants, and is the first embassy sent to Eu- 
rope by the Japanese since 1652, when they dis. 
patched a deputation to visit the Pope. That 
embassy spent three years in traveling from Nan- 
gasaki to Rome, and four years in returning. The 
present mission has made the voyage in a few 
weeks, via Singapore and Suez. They will return 
by the way of S:beria. 
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